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PBEEACE. 



Iw prepadng this little book, the anthor'a object has been, 
to convey to the young, in a Bimple and attractive manner, 
some knowledge of a minute, though very beautiful and in- 
tereating portion of Nature's works, calculated to open up to 
them an ample source of innocent and rational amusement, as 
well as to awaken in their minde feelings of true piety, and a 
thirst for that kind of knowledge which enlarges and purifies 
the heart. 

Were the youthful mind more generally directed to na- 
tural objects, and to the wonderful operations continually go- 
ing on around us, and taught to seek for entertainment and 
instruction in them, ratbor than in matters of a frivolous or 
vicious tendency, it is impossible to say to what extent this 
might be conducive to tbe future advancement and well-being 
of human society. 

The idea of illustrating the subject with real specimens, 
instead of engravings, is not a new one ; but it must be 
allowed to be more effective, for the works of Kature are 
always superior to the imitations of art, and the eye can 
more readily recf^pize a plant in the growing state by this 
means, than by the most careful delineations of the pencil. 
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Should this smEtll nnpretending volame be the means of 
exciting and encouraging in the minds of those who may 

become its readers, a love for tbe delightful works of the 
Creator, and afford them that true pleasure which SQch lore 
naturally produces, ita aim will be fully accomplished. 

OvergaU, Dundee, January, 1846. 



PEEFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 



It is truly gratifying, that, in the course of a few DumthB, m 
second editton of this little book should be called for — not ao 
muoh on account of the flattering t^timonials tbe auth<»r has 
received of his humble laboars beii^ so kindly appreciated, 
but from tJie iact, that tJie circle of those who lore the beau- 
tiful tbongh mbate works 'of the Creator, is daily widening. 

He is euie, that the more these interesting productions 
become known, the more they will be admired, and their in- 
fluence on the mind, whether of yonng or old, cannot be 
other than purling and delightful. 

If, therefore, the first edition of these 'single lessons has 
been lo conducire to the extension of such a humanizing in- 
fluence as the study of these littla plants produces, it is al- 
most an imperative duty to oontinne the means, by the cir- 
culation of a second edition. 
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Should this meet with the same cordial reception as the 
first edition, and its results prove as satis&cter;, a second 
series of lessons on the same pleasing subject will at no dis- 
tant period "be forthcoming. 

158 Overgate, I>and«e, • 

23d November, 1846. 



PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION. 



Tub first and second editions of this simple introduction to a 
knowledge of the British Mosses having met with such a 
hearty welcome, the author is induced to offer a third edi- 
tion, under the oonTiction, that his humble efforts are tend- 
ing to promote a taste for the study of a much-neglected 
though exceedingly beautiful portion of the terrestrial works 
of our Heavenly Father. 

It is not surprising, that, when the human mind is directed 
to these objects, it should'derive pleasure from their contem- 
plation ; for it is so constituted that beauty always touches 
its finest chords, and draws forth its sweetest tones of admir- 

This lore of the beautilid has a refining influence, and has 
no doubt been implanted in us by the wise Creator for an 
important end. Its growth should therefore be encouraged, 
especially in the youthful mind, where it may have the ten- 



dency to check the progress of those noxious weeds th&t are 
too apt to Bpring up and flourish in % soil where their ab- 
sefic« would he a hlessii^. 

Impressed with the idea, that this small volume, from the 
success it has met with, has proved to some extent useful, a 
second series of lessons, illustrating other members of the 
same lovely family, has been determined on, and will be pub- 
lished at an early date. 

158 Ov«rff<Ue, Dundee, 

Uth Avgmt, 1847. 
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TWENTY LESSONS 
BRITISH MOSSES. 

LESSON I. 
INTRODUCTION. 



UT DEAR YOUNG BEADBKS, 

Yoo have donbtless, in some of 
your niral waika, ooticed the little mossee, th&t, in the beau- 
tiM woods, cover the ground with a fresh green carpet, and 
adom the tops of old walls with their lovely verdure. But, 
perhaps, jou haye not examined them attentively, nor are 
aware that there are so many kinds of them, alt differing 
from one another in the structure of their various parte. It 
shall be my object in these lessons to lead you to a better 
acquaintance with them. 

Possibly you may hare often passed them by with little more 
than a heedless glance, — thinking, that, because there were 
plenty of bright-coloured flowers and stately trees around to 
delight your eye, the humble moss was scarcely worth your 
attention. Because things are smaU or humble, however, 
they should not be treated with contempt nor carelessness. 
God made the little moss as well as the glowing flower and 
lolly tree, and he has made nothing in vain. We may not 
know all the uses for which such tiny things were created, 
but we know some of them. We love what is beautiful, for 
God has implanted in our minds that love ; and in the stmc- 
. ture of the mosses, as well as in that of many others of hie 



smallest works, there is a very great deal of beauty. We 
love them, therefore, because it is natural forua to love what 
is beautiiuL This love yields us true pleasure, which con- 
stitutes our earthly happiness, and ought to awaken our 
gratitude to the benevolent Creator, who hath so kindly pro- 
vided for our purer gratifications. 

Mosses are found in all parts of the world ; and in Britain 
aloue, tliere am about 400 different kinds. Their places of 
growth are as varied as their forms. Some are found in the 
deepest ralleys, by the sides of lonely streams, or within the 
spray-clouds of roaring waterfalls ; others biare the tem- 
pests of lofty mountain-sammits, or seek shelter among their 
shelving rocks ; many court the shade of the forest, or nestle 
about tJie roots of the hedge-rows ; whilst various species 
seek the open fields or the sunny wall-tops, or have their 
homes in the deep morass, or dwell on the sandy shores of 
the mighty ocean. 

0'. lot ns loYG tbe Hilkes mo9s 

That clothoB the time-worn wall ; 
For great its Mightj Aothor is, 

AltboDgh the plant be small. 
The Qod who made the glorfoas sun 

That shiaes >o clear and bright, 
And siWar moon and Bparkling stars, 

That gem the brow of night — 
Did also gi'e the aweet green inou 

Its little form so fair ; 
And, though so tjuy all its partg, 

Is not beneath His care. 
When wandering in the fragrant wood. 

Where pale primroses spring. 
To hear the tender ring-doTe coo, 

Aud happy small birds sing, 
We tread a fresh and dovrnf floor, 

By soft green mosses made ; 
And, when we test by woodland atream, 

Our coach witJi them fs spread. 
In Talle; deep — on mountain Mgb — 

Tha mosses still are there : 
Tho dear delightful little things— 

We meet them CYerywhere I 
And when we mark thorn in our walks, 

So beautifDl, though small, 
Our grateful hearts should glow with love 

To Him who made them all. 
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LESSON n. 
THE STBUCTUEE OF MOSSES. 



A moss, like plants of a larger growth, ia fhmisbed with 
a root, stem, and leaves, and, in place of a flower, has a little 
vessel asnally supported on a stalk, and containing the seeds. 
The stems vaiy from the twelfth part of an inch to a foot 
in hei^t, bnt not manj of them exceed three or four inches. 
The leaves are in some kinds neaitj ronnd ; in others, ovate, 
at ^g-shaped; oblonff, or Icngta than brood; kaueolate, 
or lanoe-shaped ; titbnlate, or awl-shaped ; »etaeeov$, or bris- 
tle-shaped, and of various other forms. Some of tbem are 
beaatiAilly reticulated or netted, which is best seen under a 
microscope. They are ohen iamished with a nerve or mid- 
rib, which varies in length, — in some shelter than the leaf, 
in othera lonf^. In colour, tliej are found from the palest 
tint of green to the dukest, luid even brown, pnrpie, or 
nearlj black. Their edges ar^ frequently dantiotilated or 
toothed, or i&rraud or notched like a uw, uid their direc- 
tion straight or curved. 

The little vessel oontatning the seeds is called the eapmle 
or frait; and the stalk which snpporta it the tela or ftuit- 
B(alk. 
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The capsule is covered by & hood, called the eali/ptra or 
Toil ; and when this is pulled off, o'r falls off, we see an oper- 
culvm or lid covering the mouth of the capsule. 

CALTPTRA, . _ A 



OPBKCULUH. . ^-. 



When the lid is removed, we &nd the mouth of the cap- 
sule either surrounded with a number of tittle teeth, or naked. 
The teetii ne named the jmistome or fringe, and are in nam- 
ber 4, 8, 16, 33, or 64. 
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They are variable in length and form ia the different kinds 
of mosses, and either in a single or a double row. Their use 
is to protect the seeds in moist weather, which you will see by 
merely breathii^ upon a c^sule, when its {Huge is ozpanded 
in the sunshine, — the sli^t moisture- of your breath making 
the little teeth instantly dose over its mouth. The seeds 
are very amtdl and simple, having no lobes nor germ like the 
pea and bean. In dry sunny weather, the fringe opens, and 
the ripe seeds are scattered abroad by the gentle winds, and 
wafted to places fitted for their abode, where in time they 
put forth their delioate stems and leaves. These mosses, wjien 
Mly grown, produce, like their parents, little o^isdes Med 
with seeds, and these seeds again in due season spring up in- 
to other mosses of the same kind, and thus continue to per- 
petuate their species and adorn their chosen homes. 
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ANDREA RUPE8TRIS. 




This curioua little moss pflwfi in wide-spreadin 
rocks, particularly on those that are moist, near the si 
of hills and mountains, in Tarions parts of Britain. 

It may he as well to mention here, that it is necesBary to 
give every natural object a name, to distinguish it fro^ 
others; and that plants and animals generally haTeyfuio 
names, — the generic, and the specific. The paneriafnaiiia 
Andrea (in honour of Andr6, a German botanist),^ ffiven 
to foar mosses that grow in Britain, — all agreeing jn having 
a capBule that splits into four parts or valvt*, thj* points oi' 
which are kept together by the lid, wtiich q^ver &lls oo, the 
seeds escaping at the openings. Tlie s^cific /layfi of the 
four are alpma, rvpettris, Sothii, and ■livaliJ. /ihese four 
mosses have the same kind of cs^.sule, aild fonf^ genus; but 
they differ in their leaves and ether partic;:MrB, and these 
difFerences constitute gpedes. "illm^, ^Avdijea mpestrit is 
a small plant with dark brown Imi,'^ iiiat are nerveless, 
and the upper ones somewhat sickle-UJaped/: A. alpina is a 
lai^er plant, with glossy and darker-co'^'^red leaves, that are 
all straight: A, Rothii has the leaves alnlost black, falcate 
or sickle-shaped, nerved, and se&und or *imed to one side : 
And A. nivalis is taller than any of tliej others, with fewer 
and pale-coloored leaves, strong^ nerved 

You will thus easily perceive tho dlTerence between a 
genus and the spedes which it includos. > 
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On the Sidlaw Hills this speoiei is of irequent o 
and itB dark Uifta are often conapicuoos, from growing on 
rocks that are enorusted with the white thallua of Isidium 
paradoxvm or Variolaria latteOf affording an interesting 
example of the first stages of vegetation. Darwin aays, 

" ReUriug Udun cllmba the topmost eMiie, 
And drinks the mial solitude aloae." 

It is not long doomed to this solitude, however ; for having 
laid the foundation of a soil, mosses soon seek its society, and 
as the soil increases, there follow in Buccession flowers, shrubs, 
and trees. It is hy this process that the sterile spots of our . 
globe are in course of time converted into abodes of the 
richest fertility. 



" Among th«so rocks and Btooes, methlnks, I i 
More Ibui the beetUcss imprusB tbat bslODgs 
To loYBly Nature's casnal work : Thej brar 
A seroblancp strange of power intelligent, 
And of de^gn not whollj worn ■way." 



" These are tby gkniouE works, Parent of good, 

A,lmightT! Thine this nnlieraal frame, 

ThuB wondroni fair : Thyself how wondrous, theo, 

Unspaakahle ! who alta abois these heBvens 

To as InTisible, or dimly seen 

In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine." 
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LESSON IV. 
SPHAGNUM SQUABROSUM. 

SPREiLDINS-LBAVED BOG-UOSS. 



This and the other species of bog-mosB, grow, as the name 
imports, in bogs or marshes. Their leSiTea &re of a remark- 
ably pale colour, almost white when dry, and their net-work 
structure is excoodingly beautiful. They are in shape, in tho 
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BpreadiDg-leaved bog-moBi, ovato-aeeuminate, — that is, egg- 
sh&ped, with the points narrowed upwards. The capsules are 
deep brown, almost globular, and have lids that fall off very 
soon from the nt^ed mouths. 

In marshes, there are many plants besides mosses to de- 
light the lovers of Nature, and lead them to adore that wise 
and good Being who hath clothed eren the very morass with 
things of beauty. Here the marsh marigold unt'olds its large 
golden flowers, the lovely forget-me-not displays its brilliant 
blue stars, the marsh trefoil opens its curiously-fringed blos- 
soms, the bog-myrtle fills the air with its rich perfume, and 
the little sundew spreads out its tiny leaves, with their dia- 
mond-tipt scarlet hairs, to allure the passing insect. In the 
pools also, the water-efts and water-beetles are seen swimming 
and diving tU)out, and the sparkling dragon-fly rustles past in 
the warm sunny ray, or reposes its graceful form on the 
culms of the tall grasses. A marsh, indeed, is a perfect 
treasury to the naturalist ; but, in venturing into one, great 
caution must be used in picking your steps to avoid danger ; 
for it would be much easier to get into a c(uagmire or marshy 
pool than to get out again. 
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LESSON V. 
GYMNOSTOMUM HEIMII. 

} BEARDLBiS-lfOSe. 



I I 



This genus is called beardleaa-mosa, because Uie mouth of 
the capsule has no fringe. The lid, which is roHraU or 
curved, like the healc of a bird, adheres, however, till the seeds 
are ripe ; and, as the mouth is large, this is a wise provision, 
as otherwise the seeds might be blown away before becoming 
mature. The leaves in this species are lance-shaped, and 
atrrated, or notched like a saw at the points. There are 
nearly twenty species of this genus that grow in Britain, 
some of which are very minute. One, the G. fasaeulare, is 
supposed to be the "hyssop" of Solomon, as it is found 
growing upon the walls of Jerusalem, and possibly the small- 
est plant there : For Solomon, we are told in the holy records, 
was well skilled in Nature's worts, and " knew all plants from 
the cedar of Lebanon even to the hyssop that groweth on the 
wall." However that ma; be, it is certain, that these hum- 
ble mosses were as worthy of Solomon's attention as the 
giant cedar, both being alike the handiwork of God. 

The moss here given, and named in honour of the botanist 
Heim,. grows in moist sandy places near the sea on the coast 
of Forfarahire, within bearing of the noisy waves. From 

: , l_,003lC 
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this spot ia seen, on the one hand, a little eaaiy desert, be- 
yond which are green fields, woods, and vilUgee, and swelling 
hills; and on t3ie other, the broad expanse of the Crennan 
Ocean, bonnded by the blue' sky, and dotted with many A 
vessel, whose white sails glance in the sunbeams, like the sefr- 
bird's wing. 



" O '. wonderful thou tii, great elemeot, 
And fMrful In thy spUeuy hnmoars bent, 
And loiely lu repose ; Tby sninmer form 
Is beautlfal ; and when thy aiWer wayes 
Make mn file la earth*B dark aad winding cares, 
I iova to wander on thy pebbled beach, 
Marking the ennlight at the eyeoing hour, 
And hearken to the thoughts thy waters teaeh — 
'Etemityl Eternity! and Power!'" 

" How sweet to muse upon the bUU 4iBplay'd, 
(Inllnite skill '.) in all that he has made ! 
To trace, in Nature's most minute design, 
The signature and stamp of power dlyine 1" 
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LESSON VI. 



SPLACHNUM VASCTTLOSUM, 

LAKGE-FRUITED SPLACHNUU. 



ThiB beautiful moss grows in marsh; places about the 
sources of springs and rills on the Highland mounbuns, but 
is far from common. Its leaves are large and pale green, 
nearly round, and nerved to nearly the summit ; and what 
appears to be the fruit very conspicuous and of a dark glossy 



brown. The globular part is only, however, a swelling below 
the real capsule, and is named the opopAyn*. The mouth 
of the capsule is furnished with 16 teeth in pairs, bent back 
when dry. 

There are vanous other native species, all of which are 
singularly elegant. The habitation of a plant like this is as- 
sociated with much that is gnuid and interesting. When 
b2 . 
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gathering it, ve look itroagd upon m&jestic mountiunB, all 
purple in the sunlight with glowing heather-bells, and forests 
of dark green pines. Where the red-deer love to roam, and 
foamy streams gushing front the wild ro(^ ; and we breathe 
the sweet pertiime of mountain-flowers, hear the merrf songs 
of mountain-birds, and enjoy the fresh and healthfiil breezes 
that &n with their joyous wings the mountain sky. 



" How beantlM this dome of «k; ' 

And tbe laet hills In flueCiutJoa fii'd 

At Thy commimd, how awful! Shall the soni, 

Human and rational, report of Thee 

Even less than these? Be mute who will, who can, 

My lips that may forget Thee in the crowd. 
Cannot forget Thee here ; where Thon bast built 
For Thy own glory, in the wilderness '." 



" The Lord of all, himself dlffus'd through all, 
Sostains, and la, the life of all that lires : 
Happy who walks with him ! — whom what he fii 
Of flavonr or of scent In fruit or flower. 
Or what he Tlews of beautiful or grand 
lu Natnre, from the broad raajestjo oak 
To tbe green blade that twinkles in the aun, 
FromptB with remembrance of a present God." 
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LESSON VII. 
ENCALYPTA VULGARIS, ^i^- 

COMMON EXTlNOtnSHBR-MOSS. 
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This genus is so named because the veil or caljptra covers 
the capsule in the same way as we cover the flame of -a 
candle bj what is called an extinguisher, to put it out. The 
fringe has 16 short teeth, and the veil is entire at the base, — 
the other four species, which are alpine, having the ba.ie of 
the veil toothed. This grows upon wall-tops, and early in 
spnng is found along with the little Draba wrna, almost 
the earliest of our gpring flowers, and perhaps the smallest, — 
its white blossoms and diminutive seed-pods being oflien pro- 
duced on stems a^uarter of an inch high. About the time 
when these two plants are found in perfection, we listen with 
delight to the far-off lark fllling the blue heavens with its 
cheerful melody, and the happy thrush pouring from the 
topmost branch of some yet leafless tree its sprightly song. 
There is thus, you will perceive, a great deal of pleasure ' 
connected with plants, besides what we derive from contem- 
plating their own beauty. We associate them in our minds 
with the scenery amid which they grow, the season in which 
they are gathered, and other circumstances ; which, for many 
a day or even year afterwards, afford, us the most pleasant 
reflections. 

■ , : , ■ L.oogic 
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" There it a r^ttorou beaut; on Um euth. 

And In the h«aTeiis t, healthful parity ! 

TliTDngh all the glena the breeie* ramble on, 

Singing a irakening song to prison'd birds, 

And flawfln in hidden slnmben. AU.aronnd 

The oarol af inniunerable birds 

H^ls the Mcflnt of Spring to her high throne, 

Which coming jnonths with glowing flowere shall wreathe.' 



" Gold i» the heart 
That, bending o'er the flnt Been fiower of spring, 
Feele not the glow of joy and thankfulness 
Thrangh all bia senses gnaUng. Spline's first btosson 
It seems > pledge of blessing manifold 
From Him who is all Iotb and mercj." 



" Now parting Spring, 
Parent of beanty and of song, has left 
Her mantle flower-embrolder'd on the ground, 
While Summer laughing comes, and bids the monl 
Crown her prime season with their ahoieest stores 
Fresh roses opening to the solar ray, 
And fimits slow-swelling on the loaded bough." 
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LESSON vni 

WEISSIA NTGRTTaJ ?'-^ 

BtACK-FRUITED WBISSIA. 



The genus Weissia is named in hoDOur of a German bo- 
tanist, Weiss, and inoludee about 20 native species. The 
fringe has 16 teeth, placed round the mouth of the capsule 
at equal distances, aiid are mostl; short. The Weissia nigrtta 
derives its specific name from the mature capsule being of a 
black colour. It is a veiy rare moss, being found only in a 
few places. It has been picked on monntnins near Blair 



in Atholl, 40 miles inland ; and the specimen here given is 
from the sands of fiarrie, on the coast of Forfarshire. This 
is a remarkable circumstance, and shows that the climate of 
the lofty mountiun and that of the sea-shore are very similar. 
Many mosses, as well as flowers, are so common that they 
are found all over the country ; others are only met with here 
and there ; while some are so rare, that they are found but 
• in a few particular places. The place where a plant is found 
is called its looality. The Sands of Barrie is one locality 
for the black-fruited Weissia — the mountain Ben-y-Gloe is 
another. 
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Sir James E. Smith, the author of the EngUih Flora, - 
obgerres, that " a plant gathered in a celebrated or delightful 
spot, is like the hair of a friend, more^dear to memorj than 
even a portrait, because it excites the iioagination without 
presuming to fill it. " When we look upon this little moss, 
neither its own simple beauty, nor that of the various species 
with which it has a family relation, alone engage the mind's 
attention ; for before it flits glorious remembrances or ima- 
ginative anticipations of magnificent Highland mountains, and 
ocean shores, 

Wha™ tie noisy wa»es on the sandy beach 

Or the wtid rocks dash in foam, 
And the glosaj shell, and the bright sea-weed. 

Have their appointed home. 



On monnttdns old and hoar, 

Where the healthful breezes play, 
How pleasant it is o'er heathy wilds 

When the heather-bell is blooming 

In Its pnrpla glory bright, 
And the lorely maantain fiotet 

Seems glad in the golden light! 
Or to sit by mosey fonutaln, 

Where s sweet stream hag its birth. 
And laoh around with admiring eye 

On the loTely things of earth ! 
The lichen, the moss, and the moaDt^n-flower- 

And the wild-bee revelling there — 
And the bounding red-deer, swift of foot — 

And the bird that slcims the aii^~ 
The dark green woods, and the clear blae strean 

And the cascade, foaming white — 
And the floating clonds in the sunn; sky — 

All yield the heart delight : 
For they link our sonU to Heaven, 

And we feel the bonndleas love, 
And the wondrons power, and the matehlesa akil 

Of onr Father who dvralla above. 
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GBIMMJA APOCARPA. 
bessile-frhited asntMiA. 



Gninmia la also named in honour of a (rermaa botanist, 
Dr Grimm. Many plants are thus named after Totaries of 
the science ; and such living monuments serve to perpetuate 
their memories among the lovers of Botany, and tend also to 
stimulate the enthusiasm of future inquirers. To have one's 
name thns associated with a plant, is perhaps more honour- 
able than to possess the title of a baronet or a lord. 

The fringe has sixteen teeth like Weissia ; but the veil 
which is split on one side in Weissia, is entire is this genus. 
In Weisaia, it is called dimidiate or halved — in Grimmia, 
nutri/brm, or shaped like a mitre, the head-dress worn by 
bishops and archbishops on particular occasions. There are 
upwards of a dozen species growing in Britain, most of which 
are alpine, and have leaves of a dark green colour. Grim- 
mia apoearpa has the capsules sestite, or sitting on the ends 
of the branches, — the lid and the fringe being elegantly co- 
loured, their brilliant red hue wmtraating finely with the 
deep green leaves. It grows in bushy tufts on the sides and 



topa of old walls, as well as on rooks among the hills, and 
occasionally on trees. A state of it growing upon the 
mountains fgtrtctaj has reddish brown leaves ; and another 
frimUoTw), found immersed in the waters of motrntaio- 
streams, has almost black foliage. These are called vortetiM, 
because the leaves aad capsnles do not differ enough in their 
forms to constitute distinct species. 



" H«ppy is ha who ll'es to andorBland 
Not hnniiD DBtnre onl^, but eiplorsH 

All natures, to the eud tbBt be may find 
Tbe law that gorerns each; and where begins 
The nnjon— the partition where— that makes 
Kind and degree, among all risible beings : 
The conatiCationB, powers, and facilities 
■Which they inherit— cannot step beyond, 
And cannot fall beneath ; that do astign 
To eiery clase il« station and its office, 
Through all the mighty common wealth of thin] 
Up from the creeping plant to soTerelgn man." 



" The desire which tends to know 
The works of God, thereby to glorify 
The great worb-master, leads to no excess 
That reaches blame, but rather merits prai 
Tbe more It seems eicees ; 
For wonderful indeed are all His works." 
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LESSON X. 
DIDYMODON CAFILLACEUS. ^./? . 

This genus, of which there we upwardi of 15 natire species, 
U named irom the teeth of tha frin^ (32 in wmber) being 
placed around the mouth of the capsule ill pairs. Didymodon 
capillaceug has the leaves singularly narrow, and of a fine 
gr«en colour, with abundance of upright bright brown capsules. 



It grows in dense tufts in the crevices of moist rocks in 
mountainous countries, and particularly loves the vicinity of 
waterfalls. It is pleasant to meet with this elegant moss in 
such places. The sound of rushing waters fidlS coolly and 
deliciously upon the ear, where the golden sunbeams, warm asd 
sultry, are strolling through the green foliage of the moun- 
tain-ash : Little birds warble sweetly among the branchinir 
trees, and the wild-bee murmurs among the fresh flowers 
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that aSf>ra the mosBj rocks : BuncheB of ferns rear their 
elegiuit fronds in these fair; nooks, and the bright plumbed 
kingfisher and amusing water-ousel are seen flitting about 
the sparkling waters — now sitting on a mossy stone, or hop- 
ping on a stra^ling bongh — now lost among the green leaves, 
or darting through the irandering stmrrajs on joyous wing. 



In Highland dell, hj lonvlj brook. 
Some Bwe«t BsqusBter'd fair; nook, 
Intitd the wandei«T to eiplore 
Its flowerj wealth, » wondrous store ' 
Trees, shmbs, and bloBSoma there display 
Their grseefBl forms and oolonrs g&j. 
And filng from laaf and chalice fair 
Their odonrs throagh the bolmj air. 

And there to charm the cnriaua eye, 
A host of hidden treaanrea He— 
A microscopic world, that telU, 

That not alone in trees and flowers 
The spirit bright of Beantj dwelli — 

That not alone In lofty bowers 
Tbe mighty hand of God is seen— 
But more triumphant stIU In thingE men co 
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LESSON XI. 
TBICHOSTOMUM LANUGINO^UM. "^ ^' 



The 32 teeth eompiiung the fringe of this family of mosses 
are very slender, and resemble hairs. There are in Britain 
about a dozen species of fringe-moss, all of which are peculiar 
to mouitainoua places. The woolly-fringe moss grows in 
wide-spreading patches upon hills and mountains, rarely on 
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the plains, and has a peculiarly woolly or hoary appearanc^ 
from the long white points to its leaveB. If yon place a leaf 
of this moaa under the mlcrOBcopev yeu will find it beautifully 
notched like a saw, towards the eummit ; and, indeed, the leaves, 
as well as the capsules of every moss, should be microscopical- 
ly examined, in order to see satisftictorily all the beauties 
and peculiarities of their structure ; and if you wish to find 
out the name of a moss yourself, from the description given 
in books, this is absolutely necessary. It is generally, how- 
ever, an easy task, aud affords a great deal of instructire 
entertainment. 

The mosses are very hardy plants, and do not require much 
heat to bring them to maturity. The woolly-fringe moss is 
often found in winter or early in spring quite encrusted with 
snow, yet bearing its fruit profusely beneath this icy mantle. 

They are also evergreen, ajid of course perennial, — that is, 
lasting for several years ; and their seeds or tpomU^ retain 
the vital principle for a very long period. It has, indeed, 
been recorded, that some, taken from specimens kept in an 
herbarium for two hundred years, had been made, by the in- 
fluence of moisture and a gentle heat, to germinate and pro- 
duce mosses similar to thoie from which the seeds were 
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LESSON XII. 
FISSIDENS BRYOIDES. 

SMALL FBHN-LBAVED BORK-MOSS, OB MUNOO PARK's 



\ 'U 



This pretty little moss is found in various parts of the 
world. Even in the sandy deserts of Africa, it is met with ; 
and we are told by that intrepid traveller, Mungo Park, that 
the contemplation of its beauty was at one time the means 
of preserving his life. Plundered by banditti, worn out with 
fatigue, and surrounded with all the horrors of the desert, his 
courage almost failed him, and he sat down to rest his wearied 
limbs, and ponder on his destitute condition. " At this 
moment," he says, " painiul as my reflections were, the ex* 
traordinary beauty of a small moss irresistibly caught my 
eye ; and though the whole plant was not lai^r than the tip 
of one of my fingers, I could not contemplate the delicate 
conformation of the roots, leaves, &c., without admiration. 
Can that Being (I thought) who planted, watered, and brought 
to perfection, in this obscnre part of the world, a thing of so 
small importance, look with unconcern upon the situation and 
sufferings of creatures formed after his own image ? Surely 
not ! Reflections such as these would not allow me to de- 
spair : I started up, and, disregarding both hunger and fa- 
tigue, travelled forwards, assured that relief was at hand, 
and I was not disappointed," 

c 2 



Fissidens is closely allied to Dicranum, and both are named 

from the 16 teeth of the fringe bemg bifid, or divided like a 

> fork. There are several species, and the lefives of all are 

very curious in their structure, the upper half being double, 

or composed as it nere of tiro plates or leaves. 

This grows diffasedly ^read over shady banks, partieularly 
tinder the shade of hedges and woods, aad is met with in 
fructification at various seasons. It is an exquisite little 
moss, and cannot fail to strike with admiration any one who 
will bestow upon it an attentive examination. 



"God is erer present, eTer felt, 
In the >oid waste ai in the clt; full : 
And where Re vital bieaChaB, theH laitM b« joj." 

" I MBDOt go 
Where universal Lore not smllea wonnd," 



" TfaoDEh in the p&bbs of deaHi I tread, 
With gloom; borron overepvMd, 
H; steadfast heart ihaU turn a* ill, 
For Tlion, O, Lord '. art wltta me atill i 
Ihj friendly crook ahall giie me aid, 
And guide me tltrongfa the dreadful iba 
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LESSON XIII. 
DICRANUM SCOPARIUM. 

BROOM F0RK-MOS3. 



Ab in FissidenB, the niosseB belonging to this geniu have 
16 forked teeth in the fringe. There are between 20 and 



32 

^ native species, the broom fork-mosa beiog perhaps the 
inost common. It grows in voods and upon hedge-banks, 
as well as upon wall-tops, and some of its varieties in bogs 
and upon the mountains. It is said to be met with in almost 
every quarter of the globe ; and, though so widely diffused, 
and 80 common in our own country, is not less worthy of 
our regard than the rarer kinds. The name " broom fork- 
moBS " has probably been bestowed upon it from its growing 
in long upright tufts, like broom; The leaves are long and 
narrow, somewhat corved like an awl, and canaliculate or 
deeply furrowed. The capsules are cylindrical and the lids 
very long. 



How glmioas are the Slimmer woods, 

Where the bright broom fbrk-moBS grows, 

With their gush of lav e-born mslod j. 
And their world at lerdaat boaghs ! 

That he&rt is hard u 

That U 
With all 



The Bower and leaf witb tbeir honi 
And the bird with its warbling yi 

Are hal; gifts of lieaion U> men, 
To make their hearts rejoice. 
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LESSON XIV. 
TORTULA StrBtrLATA.^2:^ 

1,WL-SBAPSD aCRBW-IfOSH. 

Tkiggemis, inatnding npwarda of SO British species and 
varieties, has Iwen naaied " Bcrew-moss," from the frii^ 
being composed of 32 spirally-twisted teetli. The TortnU 
subnlata lias loDg cylindrical capsules, upright, And a little 
curved or bent, with awl-shaped lids, th»t corer the curious 
fringe. The fringe has its bright red teeth twisted into a 
spiral tube, and are only free at their extremities. The 
leaves, between oblong and lance-shaped, are optcufatod, — 



that is, having the nerve projecting a little beyond the point 
of the leaf, — thus somewhat reserabling a bee's sting, the 
tenn being derived irora opu, the scientific name of the 
bee. When the nerve is much produced beyond the points 
of the leaves, as is the case in maay mosses, they are said to 
be )3i7i/*roiM or haii^pointed. 

The species of screw-moss here introduced grows chiefly 
on walls and hedge-banks ; and in the " merry month of 



May," you may often meet with it in perfection under the 
hedge-row, when you are breathing the hawthorn's balmy 
incense from its clustering snowy blossoms, or listening to 
the trilling song of the rose-linnet among the fragrant sweet- 
briars. Mosses, however, not being so depoadeat on tem- 
perature as flowering-plants, are not always confioed to a 
particular season in perfecting their seeds, and some are often 
found in as good condition in the middle of winter as in 
The present moss affords an example. 



' How Nature through her ample reign displaji 
The wiadam of her Maker '. When I stray 
Beneath the gloom of her bigh-arcUng woode, 
Where Cantemplation hears no other sound 
Than tbo low Toice of the m jBterioua breeie — 
Or wander near her Btteama befringed with moaa. 
The least of vrhlcb proclaims, and loudl; too, 
The farming finger of a OOD— or glance, 
With eje of rapture, o'er the loTelj forms 
That BTerTwhere obey the summer beam, 
And rise gnpreme in beauty — ■ ■ 
I bow before the present Deity!" 
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LESSON XV. 
POLYXBICHUM UKNIGEBUM.. 



USN-BBARIHe 




o'he name of this genus is derived from two Greek words 
fiignifjing many and a hair, and has been given to it in 
consequence of the veil being covered with an abundance of 
succulent fibres resembling hairs. The fringe consists of 32 
or 64 short teeth, placed at equal distances, and incurved or 
bent inwards. 



t_a 
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Aboat a dozen of epecies inhabit tbia country, — some of 
them being common in woodc and on ditch-banks in the 
lower grounds, and others growing oidy on the highest 
mountaina. The Urn-bearing hair-moiis is not a common 
species, bnt it is met with occasionally both in England and 
Scotland, and grows on banks, quite covering them with its 
wide-spreading masses. The rigid lance-shaped leaves have 
their margins beautifully serratocl, and present lovely minia- 
tures of those of the tropical aloes. The cylindrical capsules, 
their fringe shielded by a white horizontal membrane, look 
like so many fairy urns rising above the little forest of leafy 
branches. 

The common hair-moss, as found in moist woods, where 
it occurs in wide-spreading dense patches, is the tallest 
species of moss indigenous to this country, frequently attain- 
ing the height of a foot or more. 

While the genus Polytrichum contiuns some of out tallest 
mosses, there is another family named Phascum, or earth- 
moss, some of the species of which are so small that they are 
little more than visible to the unassisted eye.-. There are 
about 16 species, and they grow chiefly on banks and in fields, 
and are not to be detected without a very minute and careful 
scrutiny. 

The Alpine hair-moss is the most common on mountains, 
but seldom grows under an elevation of 1000 feet; and the 
Northern hair-moss has its home only about the summits of 
mountains that raise their lofty heads 4000 feet into the 
cold sky, and I have gathered it in the month of July beside 
fields of gUttering snow. 
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LESSON XVI. 
ORTHOTRICHUM AFFINE., 

PAXB SHUIOHT-LXATBD ^ISTLB MOSS. 



The fringe of this species of briatie-moss is double, — tie 
outer having 16 teeth in pairs, and the inner composed di 
8 dliee or hair-hke processes resembling those of the eye- 
lash. The genus has acquired its name from the fibres on 
its veil being straight. The natire species are abont 16, 
most of which grow upon trees and walls. In some the 
fringe is ungle, but ia most of them double ; and tJie cap- 
sule is either mmtZe or sittiog amcng the leaves, or supported 
on a short fniit-stalk. 



The present species has deeply-lurrowed capsules, that are 
immersed among the leaves. It is abundant on trees and 
walls, and grows in little bushy tufts, as do all the other 
species of this genus. This ia usually called the Aabtt of a 
plant ; and tie eye, by a little experience, may soon become 
enabled to distinguish one genus or species of plant from 
another by the habit or appearance alone. Some are quite 



contented with this superficial mode of becoming acquainted 
with the baauties of Flora ; but a minute examination of the 
structure of the yarious parts of plants on which the generiti 
and specific charaeters are founded, is the onlj sure way of 
acquiring a knowledge of them. 

The great number of teemingly hard words used in books 
in describing and characterizing plants, may appear at first 
a formidable barrier to your prograas ; but, as you adviuice, 
stE^ by step, this difficulty will melt away like mist before 
the morning sun, and, with a Uttle exertion, you will find 
the task both easy and agreeable. 



" A well-directed attention to the works of Nature t^nda 
in an incalculable degree to elevate our conceptions of the 
omnipotence and unerring wisdotn of the Almighty, and is 
congenial to every innocent and amiable propensity of the 
human mind." 



" The delight is inexpressible of being able to follow, as 
it were, with our eyes the marrellous works of the Great 
Architect of Nature — ^to trace the unbounded power and ex- 
quisite skill which are exhibited in the most minute, as well 
as in the mightiest parts of his ^stem." 
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LESSON XVII. 
BRYUM TEICH0DE8 

CAPILLAHT TUHBAI>-MOS8. 




There are upvnurdj of 40 Bpecies of this intereBting genas 
nativeB of the British isles, &nd the Brjum trichodes it 
perfaapa among tha rarest. The fringe in all of them is 
double, — the outer composed of 16 teeth, and the inner of 
16 segments of a membrane that lines the capsule ; and it is 
probable, that, in mostly all the double-fringed mosses, the 
inner fringe is only the termination of a membranous lining 
to the Tessel that contains the delicate seeds. 

The species here given is distinguished by the very long 
fruit-stalkB, and the narrow pear-shaped capsules, that lean 
a little to one side, and have tlie t«eth of their outer fringe 
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shorter thAn those of the inner. The leaves are linear 
or of eqnai breadth throngfaout, and obtuse or blunt, strongly 
nerved and netted, and their margins entire. 

It grows on the Eanda of Barrie, at the mouth of that 
beautiful Scottish river the Tay ; and I have alao fonnd it on 
the majestic monntain Ben Law^s, whii^ rises from the 
mai^ of the winding Loch Ta; to the height of upwards 
of 4000 feat, and about 60 miles inland from the month of 
the noble river that takes its rise and name from this chief- 
tain of Scottish lakes, 



IiOTel; lake of unre hue ! 
hooking o'er thj i^ktera blue, 
From the loftj maiintaln-peBk, 
Where the Iliiuider4einpesla speak. 
In (hj halt-«een ohvmB I aea 
Baatebee of sublimit; — 
TMtneai tiist to mortal e^e 
WhlBperB of Etemitr : 



" Thon ODl J, tarribU Ooean, hut a power, 
A irill, a Tolce, and in th; wrathful hanr, 
Whea thou dost lift thy auger to the clouds, 
A fearful and magai&Btnt betatj ahrondB 
Thy broad green forehead. If tlij waves be dilieii 
Baekwaida and farwards b; the shifting wind. 
How qnicklT dost than thj grent strength anblnd. 
And streleh thine amu, and war at <Nioe with hsaren 1" 



This little moss, a thing of simple beauty, can, yon see, 
awaken in the lyind thooghts and feelings of the deepest 
importance ; and we shonld not therefore look with an eye 
of indifference on any of the woi^ of our Heavenly Father, 
seeing that all can in some way or other administer to our 
comfort, instruction, or pleasure. 
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LESSON XVIII. 
BARTRAMIA POMIFORMIS. <^ld 

COMMON APFLE-MOSS. 

This genus is named in hooour of John Bartnun, an 
enthoBiastic lover of the beauties of Flora, who many years 
ago travelled over a considerable portion of North America, 
in search of its botanical treasures ; and how glowingly he 
described the scenery he oxpbred, let the following little 
sketch of a morning scene in the American wilds show you. 
" What a beautiful display of vegetation is here before me, 
seemingly imlimit«d in extent and variety ! How the dew- 
drops twinkle and play upon thd si^t— trembling on the tips 



of the lucid green savanna— sparkling as the gems that fiame 
on the turban of an eastern prince ! See the peariy tears 
rolling off the buds of the expanding Granadilla I Behold 
the azure fields of cerulean Ixia I What can equal ^e rich 



golden Sowers of the G&nna lutea; which ornament the bahfcs 
of jon serpentine rirulet, meandering over thb meadows — 
the almost endless varietiee of the gay Phlox that enamel 
the swelling green banks, aesooiated with the purple Verbena 
corymbosom, Viola, peariy Gnaphalinm, and silvery Pei^ 
dicium ?" 

Compared to these floral glories, the little mosses that bear 
Bartram's name, are humble indeed; hnt they possess an 
elegance of their own, which render them equally as attrac- 
tiTe to the real lorer of Nature. 

There are eight native species tmd varieties, — the capside 
in all of them beii^; of a globular shape, and having a double 
lUnge, the outer of 16 teeth, and the inner of a membrane 
divided into 16 bifid segments. The common apple-moss 
has subulate, serrated, and strongly-nerved leaves, that 
become twisted when dry. The capsule is at first smooth 
and green, but in a^ becomes furrowed, and of a brown 
colour. It grows in bushy tufls, principally upon walls and 
rocks, loving those best that are somewhat shaded and moist. 
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LESSON XIX. 
HYPNUM RUTABULUM. t ^^ . 

COHllON ROUOH-STALEBD PB&THBR-IIOSS. 



The fringe ef Hypnntn is double, — the otiter-of 16 teeth, 
and the inner of 16 membnuioiis ECgmentB. The fruit-stalka 
spring from the sides of the brandies, in this extensive and 
beautiful family, which comprises nearly a hundred species 
and varieties that find their homes in Britain. The Hypnum 
rutabnlum has capsules that are egg-shaped and eemuwta or 
drooping, supported upon fhiit-stalks that a>e {ough, with 
little knobs scarcely disceniible by the naked eye. It is a 
common but very pretty species, and lores to luxuriate on 
banks and walls, and about tree-roots. 

Should you find a moss the name of which yon do not 
know, bat would like to ascertain by your own examination, 
the mode of doing so is this; Provide yourself with a good 
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microscope, and Hooker'i British Flora, vol. 2d, part 1st ; 
then observe whether yoiir moaa has ita fruit produced from 
the ends of the branches or from their Bides. This is the 
first step ; as you will see b^ the Flora, that all our mossea 
are arranged under two primary or first groups, — the one 
haring the fruit terminal, and the other lateral. If jour 
moss has its capsules produced from the ends of the branches, 
you have next to notice whether the lid comes off; If not, 
it belongs either to Andrtea or Phascum : If it does, you 
can, by the microscope, easily see whether the mouth is naked 
or fringed, and whether, if present, the fringe is single or 
double. Suppose, for example, you find the fringe single, 
and the teeth, 16 in number, divided like a fork, you at once 
refer your moss either to Fissidens or Dicrannm. If the 
teares are bi/arioT*s, or produced on two opposite sides of the 
stem, it belongs to Fissidens : If the leaves surround the 
stem on all sides, it is A Dicranum. If the leaf does not have 
any nerve, which you will learn by detaching some from the 
plant and placing on a piece of glass under the microscope, 
then your moss js D. glaucum,— a curious species, with whit- 
ish green foliage, that grows on boggy heaths. If the leaves 
are nerved, and the nerve produced beyond the point, it is D. 
latifohum, a very rare species. If the nerves do not exceed 
in length the leaves, you must observe whether they are 
brood or narrow, and whether the capsule has or not a swel- 
ling at the base, — these chaiscters being employed to divide 
the genus into sections, which is found very useful in large 
genera, materially lessening the labour of examination. Your 
last step in this investigation will be to compare the leaves, 
capsules, &c., of your specimen, with the descriptions of the 
different species contained in the section to which you have 
referred it ; and thus, by moderate care and perseverance, yon 
will soon become acquainted with the proper name of your 
plant. 
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HYPNUM RU8CIF0LIUM. i^/5 - 

LOHO-BBAKBD WATBK »BATHBB-IIOBS. 




Another epacies of this elegant genus of mosses is the 
Water Feather-Moss, so named from its growing under w&ter, 
either in still streams or amid the turmoil of foaming water- 



ftUs. I have met with it in aerea\ etreamE, but perh&ps in 
no more interesting place than in a small cascade in the Den 
of Mains, where, under the constant nishing of the watere, its 
dark oapsolea are produced in abondance. 



Whsre, throngb some meadow, lott uid gn 

Ckmra'd witb (hs ddaj's illTer bloom, 
A gentle stream is nanderiug seea, 

Hldst flowerj banka of rate perfame : 
Tbere jod may look beneath the waten, 

Sweetlj gliding on gerene, 
For one of Beantj'a IotbI j danghtera — 

LoTelj, though of bmable mcdn i 
And where the etream in childish glee 

Laftpi o'er the rocks with infimt piida, 
Thu little moss, in eddjing swirl 

Of foamy waves, its head doth hide. 
Yet, thongh bo hnmble, ne'er deride 

This lowly dweller of tbe stream ; 
For from iU watery home It sends 

To flai«-wora hearts a home-lit beam ; 
For may not those dark cares that shed 

Th^ gloom around the human heart, 
Be only meant as clouds that make 

Its joy more bright when they depart ? 
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LESSON XX. 
HYPNUM CEISTA-CASTRENSIS 

l-PHJME, OK PBraOE's J 



This most beautifiil of the feather-mosses has its Btema 
closet; 'pecivaated, or clothed with branches so regularly 
placed, that they resemble the teeth of a comb. From this 



uraogement of the branchee, and the el^iant light-greetl 
leaves being sickle-shaped and turned to one side, the outline 



4B 

hM ike ^peanutee of s feather of the magnifiowt ostrich)— 
hence the specific luune. Its orats capBoIe is seldom pro- 
duced with ns. It is a rather rare moss ia this counby, 
though nid to be common enough in the woods of Switzer- 
land. ' I have met with it in a number of Scottish stations ; 
the most interesting of which is periisps Glen Dole, a 
Bolitarj glen among the Clova mountains, where it is associ- 
ated, as in Switzerland, with the exquisite Linniea borealis, 
a little str^^ing shrubby plant, named in honour of the 
immortal Linnnus. This delicious plant has trailing stems, 
beautifully clothed with ovate opposite leares, and bearing 
drooping bell-shaped flowers in pair^ snowy white, with a 
tinge of rose-colour, and breathing the most delicate perfume. 
This moss grows in the locality named, at the foot of a 
rocky mountain, on the banks of a solitary stream, among 
•oattored stunted old birch trees ; and there, as in the Tarious 
Scottish woods where I have seen it, occurs in broad 
reclining patches. 



"Along this nuTow TBllsy jon migbt «ee 

Tbe wild deer (porting on the meadow ground, 
And, here and tliere, & Botitar} tree. 

Or moeiT stone, or rock vith ' wild flowen ' crown'd. 
Oft did the cltff reTerberate tbe aoand 

Ot parted fragments tambliiig rrom on high ; 
And from the aammlt of tlial cragg; moond 
The perching eagle oft waa heard to erf. 
Or OD naoDnding wings to ahoot athwart the tkj," 
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CONCLUSION. 



And now, mj dear young readers, let me saj a few words 
in conclusion. In the foregoing lesBonB, I have endearonred, 
by selecting a speciea of moss from most of the larger and 
more widely-distributed genera, to gi»e you some idea of 
their diTersified forms, and supply examples to guide you 
in your further inquiries. It has been my care not to be too 
tedious, nor to overload and confiise yonr minds with too gre^ 
a number of things at first : But, if you feel any portion of 
the pleasure which such a subject is calculated to impart, you 
wiU not rest contented with this first draught of knowledge, 
but return t^ain and again to the delicious fountain. You 
will persevere in extending your acquaintance with these 
lovely little fairy plants — more beautiiul than all the ima- 
ginary fairies you ever read of in tales; and every new 
acquisition will add something to the amount of your hap- 
Yon must expect to meet with difficulties in your way 
now and then, for the road to knowledge has its thorns as 
well as its roses : But this should not discourse yon ; for 
there is often more pleasure in overcoming a difficulty than 
in avoiding it ; and where it cannot be avoided, and is not 
insurmountable, it would evince cowardice either to stand 
still or to torn back. 

The difficulties are, hovrever, only little clouds, that occa- 
nonidly throw their shadows over this sunny path, and soon 
pass away, making the sonshine look all the brighter. And 
there is sunshine enough in it to warm our hearts, and fill 



them to overflowing with pleasant thonghte and holy feelings; 
for, when studying any of Nature's woi^ we tread as it were 
upon sacred ground — we are holding communion with the 
mighty InTisible God through his visible creation — are 
walking with our kind Heavenly Father in his own delightfoL 
fields of beauty. 



" Wbop Nature's works eaa charm, wHh Ooi hlmsdf 
HoU conTsne, grow ikiiilUu', di<r by da;. 
With Kla conoeptJona, act upon Hia plan. 
And form to Eia the relish of their souls." 



:j 



J. Duf, Printer, Dund^ 
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TVEDTV LEttOaS Oil BRITISH II0SSE8. 



■ Senml donatloiu to the Ubrur uid MoHDm wen umoimoed, partisnlulT 
from Mr WiUlum Gardiner, Dundee, hie elesmnt littla work on the Heaget, 
Intended h In Introductioii to the iladj of tb^ Interettlng tribe of piinU. *ai 



hthe qWbcI in riBw." 
iniiirglt. In Edtn. £eau fi 



to tbe notica ofiw 
notice of Id ed,n>wli " ■- " 

It botuiical p] 



Keport of Meetdngof Bit. Bit-iif Edinlnirgli^ EitH. Evau FiM.Utb April. IMS. 

" Thli little Talome, w ftr u it Roee. It aumt DnexcgptlOD>bI«, mi it a gitmt booo 
confBmd npon tbe loren of lM>tHij. 

Dmdu CMirKr, 1C*T U, UM. 

■ It la ddIt lome eight numUu ibioe wa noldcad, at acme length, la our eobunna, 
the aboTe Talnable UWe tnatite on the Moaaw, when we confldentlj itated oai 
opinion that it would twoome ■ Uttbty papular work amonE botoniit*. The rajdil 

aale of the Arm ImpreMlon hu EDnflnDed tbe joatn"- ■' '-'~ "" 

proaod' WewouldatronBijreconimendhlalittlaTO.— ■»»— -'^'-^^^r^-^ 

Notice of Id ed, ShwIm CMirMr, Jan. llMStr. 

"WeheartUjre 

' *""■ Fl^tab^l.JulT.ieU. 

" Tbe delicate and Tariedtfam of the Hum are praKFied in ft remarkable nun- 
ner.andlnauTe thereoognltlunoftTie pianta In a erowins ataCe. Bjmeaiuof thia 
inmnioni and intereatlnE little book, an; oni, without the uditance of a taaeher, 
maj Boqnire a tborongS elementarj acqaainlanceahip irith the leading tribe* at 

Ciamitn^ ed. /aviial, No. 171 
" Lord Brongfaam hopea Mr Oardiner irill penenre in hii naefnl labonra, which 
are eminentij calculated to impron the mlndi and eiarate tbe purmlta of ail. bat 
evpeciallj tbe joraig." 

"Ttian jonr exceedinglj prettj and tempting introdnctian to a taateformut- 
ooleg/, oolbiDE can be better imagined tor the purpoae.' 

Charlea Ljell, Eaq. of EInnordJ. 
•■ I waa qoita deligbted with your lltUe work on Menu" 



' I hare oanfiiil; gone orer jonr Utile work on the Monta, and am parttcDlarir 
pleaaedwlthit. and the mannerinwhicb Tonilliuirate eachlenon. Ibopejon 
wHI meat with enfBdent enoooragement to Induce jou to brhig out mora Tdumea 
inOlatCralkinofBomaoftheotberolaiacaofcryptoftamio plants." 

Q. K Oit»ma, E«i, H. S.Ihmdeo. 
■The 'TwenbLcHona' ia indMd a gsin. Iwaa particnlarlr itrnck with OkB 
' tiHnnnf tba IfttlA Tnimne. It well lllnitnilHi how t^ble the attempti of oar 
the worka at the Oreal ArlUt of 



tia poieeation of todt little work hu twen of tach algnal ntU! 
ao Intereatbig. tbat I cannot roftain from expreaiiog to jou th 



andiaiD 



J. H. Blowitt, Eiq, Birmingham. 

•■ Ur Oardfaier'a • Leaoni OD Uoaaea- ii uniteruUjadmired, ai it dewrreaCo be.- 
^lln C Uenalow, St Albania 

W. Q. baa alio rec^Ted the meet flattering tetthnonlala from the foUawing. 
among manj other oartiea: Mln Leigh, the Hononiabla Uta Kerilie, MinH. 
Bearer, Uiia UohI^, Mis Forbaa,_WH Uoion, Mn Martin, Hra Blagg, the 
Kererend T. Smrthe, Rererend W. W. Spioer, Reverend A. Bloiam, Renrend Q. 
B.Ho>an,Dr Johnion, Dr J. F. Voung, Or Nelil, Dr lt«!er, CaplaiD Abrabun, 
P. Indibdd. Eta, U. Ibbot. En- W. Joahuib Biq.. J. & Salmon, E>q, late J. 
Bn«, X>». W. Koddle, Eaq, W. W. SaunderiTBaq, J. Iloaa. Saq, ftc As, 8». 

: , , L.coglc 



orNatan li 

Sir J. W.HHtm'iLm^mlttirmaltfBttt^t.April.lBtS. 
" We hxn Rnat plemure la reetrmnieDiiiiig Ont llnle njmphlet tn the attentfon 

tribaUon nttbt itemi o( Ihe ScolUih Slom. wifi (tnil In iu pugei a Moro ot acree- 
Bbla obicmtiaiu on the tntareitinK loc^ilitles nhereln cta»e Ireaiuree ti&ve been 
ooUectedi To eodi ia Iuta not hitherto made acquaintaDoe with the author*! 
nluable packeti of plana, it wHI exhibit a pleasbi); pKlun ot the botanical rii£eB 
ofadbtnctaboanunclnBcmBrj of the moit aplendld and romantic character ** 
fhfltltgill, Uarch. IMO. 
-OareKurdtdooloranipreTBntwir utrhiK eMracta fpora Oib work ; bot we ro- 
oommend all Jmert of botsnlcal »Mp to procure the pamphlet for Ihainielies. 
It i> worth readioi. To those who pnrchns Mr Oardinert dried Bpecimeng or 
Scotdifa planti^ wUoh, bT tbe wa;, are VEai eheap, II will be pkrtiEnlariT inte- 

OarHmae Clmnlclt, April K, IMS. 

A CATALOGUE OF BRITISH MOSSES, 

AlplwbetlmllT uraDgsd, to facilitate oorrespoiideace, price 2d. 

A CATALOGUE OF BRITISH HEPATIC-E, price Id. 

And, 

COLLECTIONS OF BOTANICAL SFECIMESa, u follom. 

2G0 Spedmens Masses, Hepatlcee, Lichans, Algte, Fangl, &o, £10 

" Ditto, mounted in two xolnmes, 2 

120 Ditto OlOO 

" DittA, monntdd Id one Tolame 10 

60 Ditto, 060 

" DltUi, monnted In one Tolnme, 10 

FLORA OF FORFARSHIRE, 
To BDbeerlbers £1, with ■ packet of ISO Speoiinens, or £2, ifltb the 
Spedmena moanted in ■ bound folio Tolnme, is nearly readj ; and a 
'Beeond series of Leuons on Mosses will soon be published, prioe ^ ; 
«Dd then will bo apeedll; followed by altmlar Introdncllons to the 
HcjiadoM, LidieDB, Alga, Fimgl, and Zoophjtaa. 
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